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Not a// Blind 


By Marion Kappes, Sigma 


HIS is to be a propagandist paper, I may as well be honest 

as about it at the outset and state my platform without preamble 
# 

t or preliminary persuading. We who think we know a great deal 











lot of things about the blind that aren’t so, and these erroneous im- 
ee we wish to correct. You are to be convinced that blind 


4 your edification and here are my particular ones: I should like to 
enlist the co-operation of Delta Gammas in making music study 
easy and profitable for those who cannot see. The children need 
your help less than they will when they are grown up and go forth 
-as performers and teachers of music, but there are certain definite 
and immediate ways in which Delta Gammas as individuals or as 
: q organized groups might be of incalculable aid to the cause of musical 
_ education among the blind and these ways I hope to make clear and 
Gq appealing to you. 

You have in all probability had little occasion to know anything 
at all about blind children—they form after all a small and happily 
C a decreasing group—and so, will you first let me tell you briefly 
_ how blind children of today are educated—and it should not be 
_ pnecessary to emphasize the fact that they are educated to the same 
extent and in much the same way that other children are. A child 
_. who loses his sight or who has never seen usually has the choice 
a of attending public school or of entering one of the residential schools 
_ for the blind. In rare cases he may be privately tutored or may be 
_ instructed at home by one of the itinerant “home teachers” who are 
|) employed by state commissions for the blind. In any case music will 
probably be part of his study if he wishes. 

_ Do you happen to live in one of the dozen or more cities which 
_ are progressive enough to support classes for the blind in connection 
: tvith their public school systems? If so, you probably realize how 
; _ fortunate the blind child i in your city is, for he may be enrolled 1 in 


a lis trained to teach the pupils how to work with the special equipment 
: which has been designed for them—the Braille slates, raised type 
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was admitted to the bar in the same year. Since then she has been 
practicing in the law office of the Honorable James Gay Gordon, 
former j HSIHe GP gins Ceaien of common pleas. 

Miss Brown holds the unique distinction of Being the first woman 
in Philadelphia to defend a man charged with paurder, and what is 
more, secure an aquittal. This occurred in 1925 and again in 1929. 
In between these spectactular events she has been handling her share 
of cases with marked success, and bids fair/to become within a few 
years one of the most prominent ASO, that Philadelphia possesses. 


HELEN LAFORE 


Z 
A Typical Washington, D.C., Delta 
Gamma Meeting 


HERE’S always celebrity, whether announced or not. You 

can be sure of Seeing somebody “way up” in the United States 
or the Delta Gamma world. One time it was Marguerite Winant, 
another Florence Cornell Bingham, and at others whole bunches of 
them, witness/Grace Abbott, Florence Rosenberry, Mrs. Merle 
Thorpe, et al/ poe cient, 

I am told/that Florence Bingham wa was the first real Delta Gamma 
daughter, her mother_beitig “also” from Cornell, 

A. roll call oF one one just typical meeting summed the following 
chapters: two Zeta, two Kappa, two Xi, six Alpha Beta, one Alpha 
Mu, one Alpha Mu and Iota, one Chi, one Chi and Upsilon, one Rho, 
four Psi, one Omega, one Upsilon, one Lambda, one Phi, one Eta. 

That is perfectly amazing to one who has always belonged to an 
alumnz group where one or two chapters predominated. ,And the 
esprit de corps, so to speak, 1s simply perfect. 

At the first meeting this fall, an entertaining scheme was presented 
which might be interesting’ for far away friends. From October 7 
until June 2, there are to be eight meetings, besides March Banquet 
and for these eight hoStesses have given the use of their homes, with 
an average of four other girls assisting; in this way, the services of 
practically everyone will have been used. A significant P.S. was 
sent to every member. “You are counted upon to be present unless 
you notify the hostess otherwise.” 

HAZEL VANDENBERG, X1 
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books, special number slates, and so on; for recitation and all general 
work the blind pupils go to the various grade rooms and take part 
as regular pupils. 

Obviously, there are a few subjects in the school curriculum from 

which the sightless child cannot profit, for instance, art. And so 
by way of compensation the blind child is offered special music, he 
is, at least, in all school systems that have progressed far enough to 
afford it. There are often special music teachers in the department 
for the blind who give individual and class lessons in instrumental 
and vocal music and all that pertain thereto, in the various Braille 
classes. If there are not such special teachers there ought to be. 
And here is my first plea: lend your influence when you can to con- 
vince skeptical or “economical” school boards that they owe their 
handicapped children such specialized instruction. 
- It is quite possible that you don’t even know whether or not there 
are blind children in your public schools. Do find out, and if there 
are, go and visit a class some day. Ask the room teacher about the 
work of the class. I, being the music teacher, can tell you best about 
the music. Every child who shows the least bit of talent or interest 
is given piano lessons. If these children have no pianos at home, 
practice time at school is arranged for them as far as possible. Now 
here comes plea number two: have you an old piano you would like 
to give or lend to a blind child? Or sell at a low figure? Or you 
might even find it possible to allow a child to come to your house 
either for regular practice or for occasional playing. 

Some of these children have lessons on band instruments. So far 
as possible, the department provides cornets, saxophones, horns, and 
other instruments for the boys who cannot afford to buy their own, 
but there are never enough instruments for all who want them. Has 
your young brother or your son discarded his sax? It could be put 

_ to good use by some less fortunate child. 
These boys of ours have an organized band and are earning money | 
. for more instruments by giving programs, and very acceptable ones 
* they are. If your church social club wants to earn a little money and 
at the same time lend a helping hand consult our boys’ band about 
* a concert on a fifty-fifty basis. You will not be disappointed either 
in the proceeds from such a band concert or in the quality of the 
music. I know at least one Braille band which has broadcast several 
programs from some of the leading stations; so wherever you live, 
tune in sometime when the band plays. 
These Braille pupils in the public schools are not only learning 
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to play instruments, they are learning to read and write music as 
well. They must learn their notes as any sighted child must except 
that the blind child’s notes are in Braille. Herein lies the greatest 
limitation of the blind music student: there is not enough music done 
in Braille, in spite of the several embossing establishments, turning 
out, in addition to literary material, a fairly useful selection of musi- 
cal numbers each year. There are always pieces which blind pupils 
would like to play or which their teachers would like to give them 
which are not available in Braille. Here again, dear reader, we appeal 
to you. Many of you studied Braille as part of your Red Cross 
service during the war. You learned to use the Braille slate or the 
little typewritter-like machine known as a Braille writer and you 
transcribed books into Braille for the blinded soldiers. That was a 
worthy service not to be terminated with the armistice. There is 
daily need of more books in Braille and of your assistance in supply- 
ing them. 

The need for music is not so great perhaps as that for books, but 
there are fewer people trained to write musical notation in Braille. 
It is not difficult but obviously it requires a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of musical notation. You must at least know a sixteenth 
note from an eighth note when you see one on the printed page but 
the Braille symbols themselves form an amazingly simple and fas- 
cinating and logical system which is easy to learn and to use. If, 
however, you don’t progress to the point where you feel competent 
to do the transcribing yourself there are many of the older blind 
pupils who can easily manage the Braille writing provided the music 
from the ink print copy is correctly dictated to them. It is easy 
to learn to be eyes for a blind musician. 

Already I am picturing a group of half a dozen Delta Gammas 
meeting to transcribe, say, “Holy Night” for use on a Christmas 
program. One is dictating from the printed copy, five others are 
making copies for five grateful children who might have been left 
out of the Christmas entertainment but for this help. And I imagine 
these six Delta Gammas thankful to have found a useful purpose to 
inspire their meeting. 

The children who are sent to state or private institutions for the | 
blind have even greater musical advantages than those who attend 
public schools. In addition to lessons in voice, piano, organ, and © 
smaller instruments these pupils may have also quite complete and — 
advanced courses in harmony, counterpoint and composition. Many | 


' 
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of them will proceed from the school for the blind to conservatories 
of music to become professional musicians. They will, that is, if the 
way is opened to them. Many will have to apply for scholarships. 
They will need guides and readers to help them in attending and 
following the regular courses of the music schools. The American 
Foundation for the Blind stands ready to act as intermediary between 
the blind music student and the interested patron who extends a 
helping hand. 

There are normal courses in music in many of the larger schools 
for the blind. Gifted teachers are being trained despite their handi- 
cap of blindness to undertake the musical education of sighted pupils 
—of your own boys and girls. But don’t choose a teacher for your 
child because she is blind or not blind. Choose her because she is 
a thorough musician and an inspired teacher and remember that 
hearing is more important than seeing in matters of music. 

If you question the musical standards and achievements of in- 
stitutes attended only by blind pupils, go to hear some of the very 
interesting recitals which these schools offer to the public—go to hear 
the music not to see whether the performers fall off the stage! They 
won't. After these pupils have left school many of them will be 
giving concerts which you will want to attend. Some of them will 
be available for private musicales and if you engage them you will be 
doing—not an act of charity but a service to art. 

These schools for the blind teach piano tuning to boys in the 
music department and turn out probably the best tuners that can be 
had. There are few cities in which blind piano tuners are not leaders 
in the tuning business. 

You will undoubtedly find opportunities to offer concert tickets for 
the use of blind music lovers who might not otherwise have a chance 
of hearing the best music. Some women’s clubs conduct a sort of 
exchange for the distribution to the blind of subscription tickets that 
are not to be used by the subscribers. Better yet, you may enjoy 
taking a blind musician with you to a concert. He will perhaps be 
able to reveal to you more beauties in the music than you have been 
able to discover with the assistance of two eyes. 

In my years of teaching first in the ancient but impressive walled- 
in brick Institute for the Education of the Blind which for years 
was a landmark in New York, and later in the public schools of 
Cleveland, the city which has the distinction of being leader in the 
organization of day school classes for the blind, my education— 
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education in the Henry Adams sense—has undergone a 100 per cent 
advance. Simply to know intimately boys and girls and men and 
women who see life through other eyes than those we are familiar 
‘with is an inspiring experience. To work with them is to gain a 
fresh understanding of the power of any normal personality to 
minimize handicaps. I am often reminded of the remark of one 
small sightless youngster, when some well-meaning but not under- 
standing person offered her help which she considered quite needless, 
said she indignantly, “I may be blind but I’m not all blind!’ And 
that after all is the most important truth to remember about any blind 
person whom you may undertake to help in any way: he may be 


blind but he is not “all blind.” 


Report om” Discussion of Work for the Blind 


CLEVELAND ALUMN# CHAPTER, OcToBER, 1929 


HE Cleveland alumnz chapter of Delta Gamma devoted the 

first general meeting of the year to a consideration of work 
for the blind as a possible project for Delta Gamma to undertake. 
Various items of interest concerning the blind and their activities 
were briefly presented. 

A short account of the organization and activities of the Cleveland 
Society for the Blind was presented by Mrs. Landrum for Mrs. 
Frances Bragdon West, whose husband is treasurer of the Society 
for the Blind. 

The very interesting subject of lead dogs for the blind was intro- 
duced by Ethel Williams, who with a dozen or so other Delta Gam- 
mas visited Grasselli House at the time when Mr. Morris Frank, the 
organizer and head of the Seeing Eye Training School in Nashville, 
Tennessee, and himself blind, was there with his dog. These German 
shepherd dogs receive two months’ education under special instruc- 
tors and then three weeks’ training with their prospective blind mas- 
ters before they are turned out. About a dozen blind men and 
women with their dogs have graduated from the school in Nashville 
and are enjoying new freedom and independence in the midst of 
even the busiest street traffic. A Seeing Eye training school is to 
be held in Ohio in the summer of 1930. 


we 
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In one of the leading hospitals of the city where Helen Mallory 
is dietitian there is a refreshment stand operated by a blind man who 
is earning a living for himself thereby. This is an example of one 
of the newer ventures in the employment of the blind which promises 
to be successful. 

One of Cleveland’s blind boys who was educated in the public 
schools of the city was once a pupil of Harriet Scofield’s in geometry. 
He is now winning honors in the University of Wisconsin and pre- 
paring to enter the field of social service for the blind. Harriet Sco- 
field spoke of his fine spirit and success in the face of difficulties and 
read a letter which she had received in response to one she had writ- 
ten him asking for suggestions as to service which an organization 
like Delta Gamma might render to the blind. He stressed the need 
of reading matter on current topics and proposed the endowing of a 
weekly newspaper as a project worth consideration. 

Ruth Billow, a member of the Akron alumnz and herself sight- 
less, had been invited to the meeting but was unable to be present. 
She was however, interested enough to come in to Cleveland earlier 
in the week to talk over plans for the meeting and to offer definite 
advice as to needs of the blind which might well be taken care of by 
Delta Gammas. A letter from Ruth Billow was read at the meeting. 

Samples of articles made by the blind and on sale at Grasselli 
House, the home of the local society, were displayed by Margaret 
Gravesmill. 

The following definite ways of helping the blind were proposed : 

1. Membership in the American Foundation for the Blind and 
subscription to the Outlook for the Blind. 

2. Interest in the local society for the blind and contribution to its 
support through the Community Chest. 

3. Support of industries of the blind especially chair-caning, piano 
tuning, and magazine subscriptions. | 

4. Purchase of blind-made articles such as brooms, mops, weav- 
ing, needlecraft. 

5. Volunteer motor service, taking blind individuals to and from 
clubs, entertainments, etc. 

6. Reading either to blind individuals in their homes or to clubs of 
blind. 

7. Braille transcribing under auspices of the American Red Cross. 

8. Supplying dancing partners at dances given for blind men by 
the local society. 
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9. Going shopping with blind gules This is one of their’ greatest 
pleasures. 

10. Offering theater and concert privileges. ~Some theater mana- 
gers if approached will offer free tickets to the blind. In some cities 
special performances of popular plays are arranged for the blind 
and their guides and are a great treat for them. Subscription tickets 
for concerts may be passed on to the blind. 

11. Sales of articles made by the blind. 

12. Christmas baskets packed and distributed to sick or lonely 
blind. | 

13. Entertainments. Programs and refreshments may be supplied 
for clubs of blind people. There is also great need for more social 
life for the blind with the sighted. Many of them play bridge and 
other games. 

14. A fund for “extras” (taxis, guides, readers, etc.) for working 
blind who do not come in the “needy” class but who earn less money 
and carry heavier expenses than sighted people holding similar posi- 
tions. | 

15. Money for vacations for blind at summer camps and else- 
where. | 

16. Conduct ‘‘Weeks for the Blind” in co-operation with the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 

17. Provide guide dogs for worthy blind. A “Seeing Eye” scholar- 
ship covers the cost of dog and training. 

18. Endow a Braille magazine. 

19, Endow a bureau for the co-ordination of the musical interests 
of the blind. 

20. Scholarships for the higher education of superior blind or 
for training along special lines such as music, osteopathy, social 
service. 

It will be evident that the suggestions heading the list are largely 
matters of individual responsibility; next come those which could 
well become local group activities while the last few might be under- 
taken as national projects. 

The Cleveland alumnz chapter voted to be responsible for the 
packing and distributing of Christmas baskets to the sick blind this 
year. No other action was taken at this meeting. Some premiee of 
individual service were made. 

The suggestions for aid which were brought out during this meet- 
ing involved three distinct approaches to the problems of blindness: 
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First and probably most important of all: knowledge and intelli- 
gent appreciation of the limits of the handicap of blindness. The 
plight of the blind could be immeasurably ameliorated if women of 
the intellectual standing of Delta Gammas did no more than under- 
stand and help the general public to understand blind people and 
their abilities. 

_ Second: more difficult and requiring some personal sacrifice— 
contact with the blind, and direct service, either individually or in 
groups, for and with them. 

Third: most obvious and probably best taken care of through other 
agencies although never overdone, financial assistance. 

Here are three openings for worthy giving: we may give brains, 
or time, or money. Surely this is opportunity for all those who feel 
that service is some part of the privilege of being a Delta Gamma. 





Yo) HELEN BERGMAN, Alpha Zeta, ’30 
Phi Beta Kappa 


Audrey Wurdemann, Beta, has had a new poem, “Where Monks 
Broke Bread” printed in the Forum for last March. In 1927 she 
published a book of poems entitled House of Silk. 
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Why Giliseades 


AGNES CLAYPOLE Moovy, Chi 
f 


















HE chief interest most of you that read THE ANCHORA, | 

in us “old girls” concerns what we are doing and why. Vv 
the trail has been long and Se we too are interested in ha . 
long enough to find an answer. v5 2 


City Council, leading the Rss sis affairs section of the College - 
an’s Club, serving as a mefnber of the board of directors of . 
Berekeley Women’s City Glub and keeping house, is being com. 
sioner for the Berkeley Council of Girl Scouts. I want to tell 
a little about these Girl/Scouts and why I feel they are a vital i 

Commercial development, urban life and prosperity all “a 
to narrow contact with realities especially for youth. The : 
child has few empty lots, no nearby open spaces where “don! ts” oe 
to be, few household pop ons ee for sigh 


change for money. Ps i 
We have consciously And unconsciously prolonged childhood 
infancy and postporréd the contact of vo with life’s realities a 


in the lack of things to do, in anderacned abilities and incre : 
activities, in untried experiments Ahat in earlier years might | 
trained tastes and judgments. “= 

If we must live together in | Jarge numbers as urban life dig : 


and is what ails aericulture p how, absence of eroup confidenes. : 
group action. Girl Scouting recognizes the néed to build this 
of character into the modern girl. After a study of the Englist. : 
Guides, an organization founded by Lady Baden-Powell, Mrs. . 
ette Low in 1912 started the first patrols in Savannah, Georgia. | . 
Scouts promise fidelity, aid, and obedience to God and country. . 
ten Scout laws are based on honor, loyalty, helpfulness to oF | 
friendship, consideration> 4indness, obedience, cheer, thrift, cl : 
ness in word, thought, and act. C 

Any group of eight or more girls under suitable leadershi; 
form a troop. A full troop is thirty-two in four patrols of 
each. These patrols choose a leader from among themselves to 


for six months or a year or.longer. ..The leaders-together wit _ 








